The one root is Shaw's inward contempt for the literary art.
The dramatist is a demagogue; the novelist is a snuffler, who spies
on strangers; the lyric poet is an exhibitionist. These activities are
abhorrent to Shaw. He is of the opinion of Johann Nagel, the hero
of Hamsun's Mysteries: "Do you know what a great author is?
A great author is a man who is not ashamed of himself, who never
blushes in the slightest at his own business of humbug. Other fools
have moments when, all by themselves, they blush for shame. But
not the great author." Or he agrees with his own Csesar, who re-
plies quietly, in response to the frenzied announcement of the
learned tutor of Ptolemy that the library of Alexandria, " the first
of the seven wonders of the world," is in flames: " Theodotus, I
am an author myself; and I tell you it is better that the Egyptians
should live their lives than dream them away with the help of
books. . . . THEODOTUS : What is burning there is the memory of
mankind. QESAR: A shameful memory. Let it burn ... a few
sheepskins scrawled with errors."

The second root is Shaw's Naturalism. Greatness is after all
one trait among many. If I show a Bismarck or a Napoleon from
all sides, the description must necessarily be ironical. This tend-
ency in art, which has the most right to call itself Naturalistic,
had its rise in Goethe and first took tangible form in Kleist (for
instance, in the Prinz von Hamburg). Here the characterization
of the heroes and heroines already makes a breach in the " Noth-
ing but greatness " principle. And Ibsen would have considered
no drama that was only tragic in effect to be a real tragedy. It is
the same with Strindberg and even Maeterlinck, as, for instance,
In Princesse Maleine, where, after a night full of murder and
horror, the old King says: " I should like a bit of salad." The
point is that salad is just as much a part of the complete picture
of human life as the great tragic upheavals.

From all this, however, one might still believe that irony was
for Shaw an aim in itself. Yet in reality it is only a means, and
an educational means at that. The people look upon him as a
mere joker because he is a more amusing and witty instructor
than most of his predecessors. They calmly turned the stage into
a tribunal, never for a moment attempted to hide what they in-
tended and whereunto they felt themselves called. Now, Shaw
imparts his truths in an indirect way. He does not say them
straight out by appointing his figures to be their mouthpiece and
preacher, but he allows the ideals he is trying to teach to emerge
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